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third volume contains, as special contributions, an appreciative biographical 
memoir of the late Sir John Murray, who represented Scotland on the Board of 
Trustees of the British Eainfall Organization; an account of the dry summer 
of 1913, in which the deficiency of rainfall over the United Kingdom as a whole 
was 60%; and a discussion of the frequency of heavy rains of short periods, 
1868-1913. 

We note, with pleasure, that Dr. Mill has been so far restored in health by 
his six months' trip around the world that he was able to contribute the ap- 
preciation of his old master, the late Sir John Murray, and other obituary 
notices, to this volume. We greatly regret that the Eainfall Organization, 
which is dependent upon voluntary contributions, is not self-supporting, and 
that the director himself has to make up considerable deficiencies. An appli- 
cation for government aid has become necessary, and this surely deserves early 
and favorable action. E. DeC. Ward. 

The Charm of Ireland. By Burton E. Stevenson. 576 pp. Ills., index. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1914. $2. 8% x 6. 

A book like this, giving one's impressions received during a tour through 
Ireland, invites inevitable comparison with Kate Douglas Wiggins' "Penelope 
in Ireland." It is no disparagement of the work to say that, although inter- 
esting and entertaining, it does not equal "Penelope" in literary charm. 
Charm is an elusive quality, easily felt, but hard to define and describe. That 
the writer and "Betty," his wife, found Ireland charming, and were charmed 
by it, is evident; but in just what that charm of Ireland consists is not made 
clear. There are numerous conversations with the natives recorded, which give 
the book the characteristic Irish flavor. The well-known historical events con- 
nected with the various localities visited are rehearsed in some detail. All 
defense of Cromwell's massacre at Drogheda is abandoned. Some space is 
given to explain the north of Ireland opposition to Home Eule, and it is asserted 
that fear of loss to the pocketbook, and not of the loss of Protestant faith, is 
at the back of the movement. The legendary lore of saint and fairy is related 
with sympathy, prominent among which is the account of the Blarney stone. 
The writer found many pretty views for his camera. David H. Buel. 

Genova Preromana, Romana e Medioevale. Di Gaetano Poggi. xxiv 
and 306 pp. Ills. G. Eicci, Genoa, 1914. L. 10. 9% x 6%. 

This volume fits well with other recent studies of the history of Genoa — 
Donaver on the republican period and Orlando Grosso on San Giorgio and 
the golden legend. They form a series exhibiting the civic pride of the Geno- 
vese. Poggi takes for his theme the earliest stages of the city as a more or less 
formally organized site of human abode. He does not discuss the really prehis- 
toric period. His first datum is the Etruscan culture, a period for which no 
considerable mass of data is available. In the advance of the Eoman tribe 
toward the conquest of the peninsula the author arrives at surer ground with 
each succeeding century. In the late republican and early imperial period he 
is able to present a graphic picture of the development of a great commercial 
community in whose settlement both military necessity and mercantile oppor- 
tunity utilized the possession of a port. The port is the key of the Genovese 
community, the place where the shallops of the sea raiders might draw up on 
shore, and Poggi wisely makes the port the center of his story. The port grew, 
in time, from a sheltered beach under the lee of a point to a market place for 
the greater vessels which went on distant cruises. It was improved by art as 
need became greater; it has proved equal to the shelter of the great oceanic 
liners of the present. In all this story of the growth of the city the story of 
the port is central, though not exclusive. The author has made very clear how 
the town grew up about the harbor with provision for warehouses and for the 
accommodation of widely roving traders. Pew cities of the Middle Ages have 
been more intelligently studied, few, indeed, more sympathetically described. 

William Churchill. 



